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Foreword 


“ Once a pale star rose in the East 
For watching herds to see , 

And weakness came to Bethlehem 
And strength to Galilee . 

Perchance , if thou dost keep thy tryst 
A star may rise for thee l 

— Anonymous 
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Christmas 

AN EDITORIAL 


With the coming of the Yuletide sea- 
son, let us turn our thoughts back to- 
wards that first Christmas long yean 
ago when Christ was a tiny babe lying 
in a manger. How far the world has 
come since then! 

Then the people knew nothing of the 
luxuries or even the necessities that we 
have today. They travelled either on foot 
or on horseback, and to go speeding from 
one town to another in a few hours was 
an unheard of thing. Their houses were 
lighted with only the crudest lights if at 
all, and they were heated most unef- 
fectively. 

Contrast their manner of living with 
the things that we have today. Our steam 
heat, automobiles, electric lights, tele- 
phones, radios, and the thousand other 
things that we consider necessities would 
have been to them nothing short of a 
miracle 

In the same way let us contrast their 
celebration with the way in which we as 
individuals and as a whole celebrate 
Christmas. Then, on that first Christmas, 
they knelt in that lowly stable and wor- 
shipped that Infant who was to free the 
world. They brought to him gifts, rare 
spices and perfumes, and they brought 
him more than that. They offered him 


their belief in his beliefs and their 
promise to honor and to carry out his 
teachings. 

Today, we rush from one department 
store to another, buying this and that 
bauble for this or that person. We gaily 
decorate Christmas trees with lights and 
hang wreaths in the windows to help 
carry out the idea of festivity. We cele- 
brate with feasting, and laughter, and 
song, and we forget the real reason why 
there is a Christmas for us today. 

Christ gave to the world a message of 
peace and brotherly love, and we as a 
nation and as a world have forgotten that 
message. We are ready to cut the throat 
of the nearest neighbor, and we are quar- 
relling among ourselves for material 
gain. Surely the Christ child meant to 
teach more than that when He came 
among men and suffered and died that 
the world might be saved. 

The angels sang the song of the mes- 
sage that he was to bring to the world 
the night of his birth and for this Chirst- 
mas season over a thousand years later, 
let us join with them in their song of 
thanksgiving and praise and make a 
world that has 

“Peace on earth, 

Good will towards men.” 
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An Irish Incident 

Helen Smith 


AT stood by the window alone. 
A kindly neighbor bustled 
around in the shabby room be- 
hind him. Yes, it was shabby 
but most particularly neat. The 
sagging, unpainted floor was 
scrubbed roughly clean. A spotless 
though faded oil cloth covered the table 
in the center where an oil lamp burned 
with steady clearness. The iron stove 
shone as brightly as the face of the wo- 
man bent over it 

“Now, Patrick, ye must be eating some- 
thing," she urged. 

“I'm not feelin’ the need of it," he an- 
swered without turning. 

She placed a steaming dish on the ta- 
ble. “Just look now, boy," she called soft- 
ly. “It’s the best mess of stew Pve cooked 
in years. Come try just a mite.” She 
coaxed. 

"I’m much obliged to ye, but I can’t 
eat.” 

“Ye can’t starve, man. It’ll do her no 
good to have a scarecrow rattlin’ around 
here when she may be needin’ ye. Just a 
little mite now. Aye, it do smell fine.” In 
vain Katie tempted him. 

“Somehow I can’t,” he mumbled, still 
peering into the night. “The doctor will 
be wantin’ some when he comes out. Ye’re 
mighty obligin’.” 

“Sure an’ ye know ye’re welcome, Pat- 
rick lad, but I do wish ye’d have a bite. 
It's a Christmas puddin’ I have for a 
surprise too.” 

He made no sign of interest, so with a 
sigh she replaced the stew on the back 
of the stove and seated herself in the 
rocker. Steadily, energetically she rocked. 
Pat mopped his brow with a tired ges- 
ture. The whining creak of the chair an- 
noyed him. He started violently at the 
sound of a muffled cry from the room be- 
yond. 


“She can’t die?” he appealed mutely to 
the outer silence. But w'hat if she should? 
The thought terrified him. For three 
years now they’d struggled along on 
practically nothing. She’d been cheerful 
about it. His throat tightened painfully 
as he remembered little things she’d done 
to encourage him. Work was so scarce 
and he was impatient, grouchy. At times 
they’d been gloriously happy, but his tem- 
per was so uncertain. He’d spoiled it 
usually. In his heart he knew she wanted 
a nice home and pretty clothes. There 
jwere things she wanted and couldn’t 
have. He’d caught her dreaming often — 
of what? He couldn’t fathom her silences 
and he scarcely dared question them. He 
was afraid perhaps of those dreams, of 
the answer. A gnawing sense of failure 
made him irritable. He’d planned to have 
things oice for her and he’d never been 
able to. He couldn’t with this horrible lack 
of work. He didn’t mean to be cross with 
her. He never meant that It was some- 
thing he couldn’t help. Why did he abuse 
the one he loved the most! She was al- 
ways happy with him and so patient. He 
groaned inwardly. And now with the baby 
coming and no money he felt almost des- 
perate. He’d said such horrible things 
that night she’d tried to comfort him. 
Even her little attentions had irritated 
him, and he knew she was ill. Why had 
he flown up like that? He’d said he didn’t 
want the baby. Surely she knew he didn’t 
really mean that. They’d quarreled bit- 
terly, said harsh things that wound deep- 
ly. It had made her very ill. There had 
been no chance to tell her he was sorry, 
that he hadn't meant those terrible things 
he’d said. It was just his miserable tem- 
per that flared so unexpectedly. It had al- 
ways gotten him in trouble. Suppose she 
died before he could tell her. He shud- 
dered and pushed the thought from him. 
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She'd know that he loved her, that he 
wanted the baby. It didn’t matter that 
they had nothing*, that it would be hard, 
even harder than before. She’d under- 
stand. She always did. But they’d never 
quarreled like that before. Over and over 
again he cursed himself, hoped yet de- 
spaired. He remembered every little hap- 
piness they’d had, and the inconsequential 
shadows that sometimes had marred the 
perfect joy of living. He couldn’t sleep. 
His mind was tired with worry and heavy 
with wakefulness. For three weeks now 
he’d scarcely left the house. There was no 
work to do, and he was almost glad. 
He couldn’t leave her. The doctor was 
afraid for her and for the child, and he 
was afraid, horribly afraid. 

“She can’t die. She can’t die.” It was a 
plea, a desperate belief. His ears strained 
tensely for the least sound in that other 
room. Dimly he felt the beauty of the 
night, of the scene before him. The snow 
was piled in soft banks against the trees 
and the house. It’s silver radiance shone 
along the path, in the queer little alleys 
between the trees, and on far-off fields. 
Light flakes clung to the window still and 
lay in bright patches on the dark heavy 
firs. The distant peal of church bells an- 
nounced Christmas day, proclaiming once 
more the “glad tidings of peace on earth 
good will towards men.” Humbly he 
raised his eyes toward the east. Yes, the 
star was there. That must be it, the one 
that glowed so warmly in the somber 
depths of the sky. He pressed his red head 
close against the glass. His face was set in 
a terrible earnestness. “She can’t die, God, 
he prayed distractedly. I want her and I 
want my son. Ye had yours, God. Ye 
remember. Sure, we haven’t much to give 
him but Christ had nothing. And we’ve 
got a home. We’ll bring him up a fine 
lad. Just give me the chance. I’ll work 
hard. I’ll take good care of them. Sure, 
I’ve tried to do my best, and she’s a good 
lass. Aye, she’s merry but she’s as good 
as gold and such a bonny miss. Don’t take 
her, and don’t take my baby. If ye please, 
God.” 

An hour passed with agonizing slow- 
ness. Pat leaned abjectly against the 


window frame, starting with every sound 
from the other room. His face was lined 
from the watchful struggle. His eyes were 
dark and his unruly red head drooped 
wearily. The incessant groan of the chair 
where the woman rocked and the occa- 
sional crack of the fire were the only 
sounds in the room. Pat waited in sus- 
pended torture, praying intermittently, 
hoping, despairing. The feeble cry of a 
child brought him tensely erect. “If ye 
please, God.” He begged. Would this never 
end? The perspiration started out on his 
forehead. He twisted his collar nervously 
and paced up and down in the narrow 
space before the window. His honest, 
square face was flushed with anxiety. 

“Now, Patrick, don’t ye worry so. The 
doctor is doin’ all he can.” Kate was 
moved to ease his suffering. “Sit ye down 
like a sane man and let me fix you some- 
thing.” 

Pat nodded his appreciation but he could 
not speak. Once more he stopped before 
the window nad looked beseechingly at 
that eastern star. “Please, God,” he 
breathed softly. “Please, God.” 

The door opened and Pat whirled, 
waiting speechlessly. The doctor came 
slowly into the room and Pat’s heart 
sank leadenly in his breast. The doctor’s 
face was haggard too, but there was a 
tired triumph in his eyes. 

“We’ve saved them both, Pat,” he said 
extending his hand. “You’ve a fine son.” 

“Glory be!” Katie ejaculated in a 
thankful tone. “Ye’d best let the lad have 
just a peek or he won’t believe ye. I’ve 
never seen a drearier mortal.” 

“You may see him if you like, but 
only for a minute now.” The doctor 
clapped Pat on the shoulder and gently 
released his hand from the other’s vise- 
like grip. 

“Thank ye, doctor I . . . .” Pat began r 
but he didn’t know what to say nor how 
to say it. 

“Go along, boy.” The doctor pushed 
him gently toward the door and motion- 
ed for the nurse to come out. 

Pat tiptoed awkwardly toward the bed. 
Irene’s black hair clung in damp ring- 
lets around her white little face. Her 
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eyes were dark with pain but they smiled 
at him. 

“Here’s your Christmas gift, Pat me 
lad.” 

Pat knew that all was right now. 
Slowly an answering smile spread over 
his honest, ugly face. “Sure, I’m that 
proud of ye,” he murmured humbly. “I 
knew He wouldn’t take ye. I knew He’d 
understand when I talked to Him.” 

“Understand what, ye Red-head?” She 


questioned sleepily, smoothing that un- 
ruly head so near her own now, and the 
baby’s. 

Pat’s smile deepened, proud and teas- 
ing. It almost closed his eyes. “That 
you’re the bonniest lass in all the world,” 
he answered, touching gently the dark 
curl against her cheek. 

“Aye, and ye’ve been kissin’ the blar- 
ney stone again.” 



“AS YE WOULD ” 

Let us be thrilled 
With the gaiety sublime , 

We should rejoice 
In the glorious time! 

Why think of others 
Less fortunate than we? 

4t The poor we have always” 
Such things have to be. 

Bring in the Christmas tree . 

Here , lift it up! 

What if the snow falls 
In a blind man* 8 cup? 

What if the rain wets 
An old woman* s hair? 

What if we pass by 
With Christ standing there? 

Let us court laughter . 

With no sad thought mar 
Bright , glorious Christmas 
Begun with a star! 

Frances Houser '38 


CANDLE-GLOW 

In the lowly homes on Christinas night , 
Sleepy children with hearts made light 
Because someone has remembered them 
And shed the spirit of Bethlehem , 

Light Christmas candles in God* 8 dark 
skies 

With glowing sparks from their joyful 
eyes. 

Alberta Trulock ’38 


NIGHT 

She comes on dainty tiptoe — this night — 
All in a cloud of dusk t 
She slips up softly like a thief 
And steals the day away. 

She leaves instead a velvet cloak , 

Inset with twinkling stars 
Lets fall all *round a hazy smoke f 
A lovely thief is night . 

Helen Pafford ’36 
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Loyalty Pays a Dividend 

By BANKS ARMAND 


ULLY Morgan sat by the open 
fire of hickory logs in the wide 
fireplace, in what was known in 
ik-A his day as the sitting room, 
nni Comfort and contentment per- 
^ " H vaded the quiet place. The after- 
noon sun, coming through the uncur- 
tained windows, made bright the colors 
of the rag carpet on the floor and lighted 
up the features of General Robert E. Lee, 
pictured in the steel engraving in its 
oval, walnut frame that hung on the wall 
opposite the picture of Sully ’s father 
over the mantel. A desk, cluttered with 
an account book, a dictionary, pens 
stubby pencils, a bag of cut tobacco and 
a com cob pipe; a few rather scuffed 
but comfortable chairs and an old horse- 
hair sofa, long enough to stretch out on 
for a nap, completed the furnishings of 
the room; the last few trappings of de- 
parted glory. 

He had lived on the farm practically 
all his life. His grandfather had built 
the house and there his father had 
brought his bride. Sully was ten years 
old when his father marched away to 
fight in the Civil War. He remembered 
how his father and mother had clung to 
each other at parting and how he and 
his young mother were left in the care 
of the faithful slaves, who had promised 
that no harm should come to them. 
Simple souls, they knew not what war 
meant. He remembered the day that the 
news was brought in by Mattie, the cook, 
that the Yankees were coming, and how 
his mother had fallen on her knees and 
prayed and the negroes had kneeled with 
her, and when they arose they heard loud 
knocking and not a one of the servants 
who promised so solemnly to care for 
their mistress made a move to go to the 
door. It was his mother, herself, who 
opened to find two federal officers stand- 
ing on the porch. 

Politely they had spoken to her, in- 
quiring if they might find quarters for 


a few days, saying that they were pitch- 
ing camp near by. She was a gentle wo- 
man and she treated them as gentlemen; 
opened her house to them and gave them 
the best that she had. Nothing was hid- 
den. Silver' and china, her best, were 
placed on the table and, although she 
knew that these soldiers must be a part 
of Sherman’s army, she treated them 
with the utmost respect and courtesy. 
He remembered how she had even recom- 
mended her slave, Willis, to cook foi 
them, and he had followed them aftei 
they broke camp, hoping to be set free. 
When the Yankees saw that words would 
not make Willis go home, they took two 
narrow planks, into which had been 
driven small nails, and bound them, with 
points upward, to his feet. Willis had 
vowed that he would never leave his be- 
loved white folks again and had firmly 
instilled this loyalty into his family. 
Sully thought of how devoted old Willis 
and Mattie, his wife, had been, and how 
faithfully Phoebe, their daughter, was 
looking after his needs now. 

He thought of how his father had come 
back with little to make life easy. The 
negroes were free and most of them left. 
Among those who remained were Willis 
and Mattie and their two small children, 
Ephraim and Phoebe. 

He remembered the day when his 
father came home after a trip to Macon, 
thirty-five miles distant, and said. 

“Well, wife, I’ve arranged for money 
to run the farm another year.” 

“How did you manage that?” his 
mother had asked; and how his father 
had turned away and said: 

“I've mortgaged the farm.’ 

His thoughts went back to all the years 
of struggle; how his father and mother 
had sacrificed to educate him; of his 
own marriage and the birth of his only 
son, Sam; of his struggle with the help 
of the faithful negro hands to run the 
farm and make it pay; of Sam and his 
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education to care for; of Sam's entry 
into business in Macon and early mar- 
riage; of the foreclosed mortgage and 
the loss of the farm, and how Sam had 
bought it back and restored it to him and 
Mollie and then his old eyes filled with 
tears as he thought how Mollie had fail- 
ed to wake one morning and of his lone- 
liness here in the old home without her. 

His half dreamy thoughts were inter- 
rupted as Phoebe aroused him. 

“Mars Sully, compny comin up de 
drive. Look like Mister Sam's wife and 
de chillun. Yes, sir, dats dem,'' she said, 
looking out of the window. 

“Don't stand there looking at them," 
her master said. “Go and let them in.” 

“Come right in, Miss Lou, you and de 
boys,” said Phoebe, as she opened the 
door. “Mars Sully right back dar in de 
settin room." 

“How are you father?" asked Lou as 
she came into the room with Ned and 
Sully, bringing with them a gust of cold 
wintry air. 

“Oh, I'm all right. Phoebe takes care 
of me — feeds me too much — and Eph- 
raim sleeps in the house to look after 
me at night. You know, he has gone to 
preaching now, the Reverend Ephraim 
Clark, as good a man as ever lived." 
“Where is Mattie now?” 

“She's still here. You know after Willis 
died, I told her she could have the house 
and a plot of ground as long as she 
lived." 

As they talked, Lou could tell by the 
old man's trembling voice and hands that 
he was growing weaker. It was with 
reluctance that she left him. 

A short way on the road, out of the 
farm, they saw two small negro boys, 
about six years old, and Ned cried out, 
“Stop the car, please, Mother; that's 
Elijah and Elisha, the twins, you know." 

“But son, why do you want to stop 
the car?" she asked. 

“Mother, let's take them to ride. I 
don t reckon they ever did ride in a car." 

“Oh, you boys will be the death of me 
yet, * said his mother, and backed the 
car to where the two little darkies were 
plodding along, each with a hand on the 
handle of a bucket swung between them. 


“Are these boys Ephraim's sons?" Lou 
asked. 

“Yes, Mother." 

“Get in the back Elijah and Elisha," 
said Ned, “we'll take you where you’re 
going.” And he got in with them and sat 
between them, an arm thrown around 
each, happy as a boy ever gets to be. 

And then came sorrow to the old plan- 
tation. Old Sully Morgan was suddenly 
taken sick and died. He was buried in the 
family grave yard on the farm and his 
faithful negroes, a few of them former 
slaves, or children of former slaves, in 
deep black, attended the funeral and 
their voices went moaning from his 
grave. 

Sam undertook to run the farm, but 
his growing business in town took so 
much of his time that he found it quite 
an interference, but continued, although 
he talked to Lou about it and she said, 
“Why don't you rent the farm, Sam? 
The darkies are robbing you. They are 
not all like Mattie's family. You remem- 
ber that Ephraim told us the last time 
we were down there that they were steal- 
ing the potatoes and corn.” 

“Yes, but I'm afraid a renter would 
not be kind to Ephraim and Phoebe. They 
have been so loyal and faithful to father 
that I can't bear the idea of their being 
mistreated. But, — wee'll have to make 
some change; that's certain.” 

A few days after this Sam was return- 
ing from the farm when he was killed in 
an automobile accident, and the young 
widow was bewildered with grief, and 
the responsibility of rearing her young 
sons without his guidance seemed more 
than she could accomplish. 

She was left with the farm and a small 
interest in Sam's business. She needed 
money to educate the boys and decided 
to rent the farm. She found a Scotchman, 
Ian McDuffie, anxious to rent it He 
hesitated , however, about letting the 
same hands live on the place. He pre- 
ferred getting his own; a new set who 
would not always be telling him that 
Mars Sully or Mars Sam used to do such 
and such a way. He preferred his own 
ideas about running a farm. 

Lou stipulated that Mattie and her 
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family were to remain on the farm, 
whether he employed them or not, and 
he reluctantly signed the lease for one 
year. 

The darkies who had lived on the farm 
since they were born sought homes else- 
where. Mattie, while she loved her own 
white folks, took a great dislike to the 
new proprietor and aroused ill feeling 
toward him in others, by her continued 
expressions of contempt such as “Poor 
white trash, he ain’t know nothin bout 
how to treat folks. He just want to boss 
everybody. His wife, she ain’t got no 
manners neider. Hollerin out de back 
door for me to shut up. I got as much 
right to talk as she is.” 

These expressions and many like them 
were voiced in a tone loud enough for the 
ears of the white family to hear, and so 
when the lease had run out, McDuffie 
insisted that this family must be re- 
moved if he renewed the lease. He claim- 
ed that Mattie and her crowd brought 
strange negroes on the property, and 
that they were objectionable and lazy. 
Lou, who needed the money badly, not 
knowing what else to do, gave him per- 
mission to ask them to leave. This he 
did; and sorrowfully and with much to 
say about the meanness of McDuffie, 
Mattie and her family, including Phoebe, 
Ephraim Clark, his wife, Ophelia, and 
the two twins, Elijah and Elisha, and 
young Matthew, loaded their belongings 
on their rickety wagon with one wheel 
seeming to go east while another went 
west, headed out of the farm, where they 
felt they had a right to stay, old Mattie 
muttering the while: “What’s de matter, 
Miss Lou ain't here for to see bout us? 
Dis man says Miss Lou done tole him to 
sen us off. I don believe hit. She ain’t 
never treat us dat away. He say if we 
don move he gwine hab de law on us. We 
ain’t got no money fer to pay us outen 
de jail, so we has to go. Ephraim, he don 
writ Miss Lou bout hit and I bet she 
gwine make dis Duff let us come back, 
but hit ain't no pleasure fer to live here 
no more.” 

Mrs. Sam Morgan got the letter from 
Ephraim, but did not see how she could 
interfere, so she did not answer. She 


learned through McDuffie that Ephraim 
had found a small cottage near his 
church and that the family were not 
suffering. The plot of ground on which 
Mattie’s cottage had stood was in the 
midst of good farming land and McDuf- 
fie wanted it all and wanted the house. 

McDuffie rented the farm year after 
year and, although the five years of de- 
pression had not made things easier, he 
managed to pay the rent. The Morgan 
family made infrequent visits and occas- 
ionally Ned and Sully, now almost 
grown, went down in the fall for a bit 
of bird hunting. 

It happened that one Sunday afternoon 
Lou’s sister and the boys were out driv- 
ing and decided to go out to the farm. 
Sully remembered that he had gone with 
Phoebe, when a small boy, to the little 
negro church to hear Ephraim preach, 
and they turned into the road that led 
there. 

“You know, Aunt Anna,” said young 
Sully, “it’s about time for the afternoon 
service now. I hope we are not too late 
to hear Ephraim preach. They hold ser- 
vice in the school house, I think; the 
church roof had fallen in the last time 
I was here.” 

As they got out of the car and neared 
the door of the small dilapidated build- 
ing, they could hear Ephraim’s voice: 

“An de Lord say to Zaccheus, come 
down outen dat tree, and if you can’t 
come down, slide down; and if you can't 
slide down, climb down ; and if you can’t 
climb down, fall down; but Zaccheus, I 
say unto you, come down outen dat tree ! 
I’s gwine hab supper wid you dis night.” 

Disliking to disturb the meeting, they 
listened at the doorway until he had fin- 
ished and quietly went inside and sat on 
a long bench near the door. 

A tall mulatto man laid the collection 
on the table. Looking up he saw the 
white visitors and said: “Our collection 
is very small, only $1.61. 

Then Ephraim said: “We are glad to 
have our white frens wid us, and we is 
sorry de meetin is just about over. We 
hope you will spress yourself and say 
a word to us.” 

(Continued on Page 26) 
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Looking Over the Kress Collection 


More than five hundred years ago, 
Italian artists, some of which became the 
most famous of all time, began works 
that Wesleyan students have had the 
privilege of viewing recently. 

This collection, loaned by S. H. Kress 
of New York, includes paintings of ten 
different schools from the beginning of 
the Renaissance to the Higher Renais- 
sance. 

It has been said of the Florentine 
school that characteristics of sculptors, 
architects, poets, and men of science, as 
well as painters, are easily distinguished 
in its paintings. 

Artists of this period worked with 
problems of the highest interest, figure 
paintings being the dominant mode of 
expression of this school which existed 
from 1350 to 1653. The Tripitych, one of 
the most representative examples of this 
school, recalls the works of Daddi. It was 
painted by an artist about 1350 when the 
Florentine school was a leader, and dur- 
ing that period that Florentine art was 
more gorgeously decorative. 

Giuliano Bugiardini, who painted the 
Madonna and Child and the Infant Saint 
John, was distinguished for original 
composition, rhythmic harmony of his 
figures, and clear landscapes, all of 
which are beautifully represented in this 
work. 

The Venetian school has the strongest 
and most enduring attraction of all the 
Italian art for many art-loving people. 
This is perhaps due in a large part to the 
Venetians* use of color; the masters pres- 
ent such harmony of coloring to stimu- 
late thought and memory of the Italian 
Renaissance, as well as to give visual 
delight. 

Tintoretto, meaning “the little dyer,” 
was given this nickname because of his 
great love of playing in colors, his real 
name being Jacopo Robusti. He is prob- 
ably the most famous of the artists of 


this period represented in the Kress col- 
lection. 

Dr. Frank Jewett Mather, Jr. of the 
University Museum of Princeton, said 
that his Trinity Courted By The Angels 
was decidedly the most valuable picture 
in the exhibit In this painting, Tinto- 
retto gets human feeling into it by means 
of the suffering of Christ with the crown 
of thorns on his head. The face of one 
of the angels is said to be that of the 
artist’s sweetheart. 

Bassano, also of the Venetian school, 
found great popularity in Venice because 
of his portrayal of simple country life. 
He was the first modern landscape artist 
who painted the country as he really 
saw it and did not try to make it look 
like scenery.' His people are realistic, so 
that blood, bone, and muscle seem to 
run beneath their skin. 

The Central Italian painted were not 
magicians in color and form as the Flor- 
entine painters were, but they worked 
out an originality of their own with 
some foreign influences. 

Prettiness was the chief quality of the 
Umbrian school. Smiling gaiety and 
lightness gave charm to works which 
bore a careful finish and brilliance. The 
mode of coloring was clear, light and 
gay. Grace rather than power, tender- 
ness rather than majesty, were their 
qualities and defects. 

The Central Italian Roman school of 
naturalists offered a field of development 
to individual talents that they gathered 
together. Pannani’s Interior of the Pan- 
theon proves him to be one of the most 
outstanding of this school. Clearly illus- 
trated in this painting are found the 
artist’s perfection of perspective and his 
refinement of light and shadow. 

Moretto, of the North Italian school, 
encouraged the development of the hu- 
manistic tendencies and sculptor-like 
(Continued on page 28) 
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The Legend of the Lost Star 

By SUSANNE WILSON 


S ,M ' '|T was evennig over the Judean 
hills, and darkening shadows 
lay without the city of Herod 
the king. Gay life held sway 
within, and there was great 
sound of merriment. But far 
from the solid walls, soft night folded 
the weary earth to rest. There was a 
hushed, reverent quality in the very air 
— the earth was to receive her King. In 
the east a great star of brilliance and 
warmth was pressed against the dark 
sky, and it's rays illumined the plain 
beneath. 

Three weary travelers reined their 
camels to a pace sedate and slow, and 
one turned to his companions, and said, 
"Behold, my brethren, the Star still leads 
us onward. Before this night is finished, 
and the dawn shall come, our journey 
will be done.” 

And another broke the silence saying, 
“True, but our steeds are well nigh 
spent, and we are weary. Let us rest in 
yonder city, lest we be not fit to go on- 
ward.” 

So forward then into the city those 
three men of great wisdom rode, and 
sought rest and food. 

Within the city the star meant noth- 
ing. Feasting and music there was a 
plenty, and no thought of the Savior 
penetrated there. 

At the inn, the travellers were regard- 
ed with some curiosity, and were left 
to themselves for it was not the custom 
of the men of wisdom to frequent such 
places at the festival times. 

When they had eaten and drunk their 
fill, the hour was yet early, and the 
youngest of the three said, “Let us to 
king Herod’s palace. Perchance he may 
have knowledge of our King, and may 
reveal to us where our search may end.” 

Thus to the brilliantly lighted palace 
of Herod they came. Bright lights, mus- 
ic, and dancing were there, and to the 
young guard they explained their mis- 


sion and requested that king Herod grant 
them a few moments frcm his revelry. 

Herod pondered over the guard’s mes- 
sage, and musing said: “Yes, even Herod 
hears of this child whom they call their 
king. I like it not at all, so bring them 
in that I may learn of him, the better 
to quickly end this thing that stirs up 
my kingdom.” 

The wise men entered into the pres- 
ence of Herod and bowing low made 
known their mission. “Oh, Herod, great 
ruler and wise, can you tell us the where- 
abouts of this Child we seek? For many 
weary miles we have come seeking Him, 
following a great star and we are worn 
and disheartened. Know you of Him?” 

And Herod answered. “Stange stories 
have been brought to my ears of this 
infant you seek, but I know not of his 
whereabouts. Can not you tell me of him, 
that I may worship at the feet of this 
Holy Child?” 

“We know nothing, O king, but that 
those who believe shall follow His star, 
and shall find Him where it comes to 
rest. But you can tell us nothing, so we 
will on our way, again, that our journey 
may not be delayed. We thank you most 
graciously, mighty one, and shall offer 
your message of greeting to the Child’s 
Holy Mother. 

And turning to his companions, the 
hoary spokesman said, “Let us on our 
way, brethren, that we shall sooner reach 
our goal.” 

But Herod would not hear to their 
leaving, and said, “Give them wine and 
let there be music and we will celebrate 
the coming of this child. Come, sages, 
you will be worthier of your journey for 
a little merriment.” 

And the youngest said, “He speaks 
wisely, brethren, the hour is not late, 
let us join in the revelry.” 

The time passed swiftly in Herod’s 
palace, and the wine flowed freely. The 
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hour was late when at last the camels 
bore them through the eastern gate. 

Faded then the city's glory. The way 
was rough and wild. But the travellers 
rode unheeding, with the wine of Herod's 
giving hot in their veins, and thoughts 
of merriment in their minds. They con- 
tinued on the way for many miles and 
the wine lost its power and their tired 
bodies cried out against the hardships. 

The night grew blacker, and soon the 
foremost camel stumbled and then the 
other two stood spent, with their heads 
drooping, scarce able to move. 

Suddenly, roused from their torpor, 
the riders, dismayed, dismounted from 
their homdahs, and sought to force their 
weary animals forward. But their steeds 
had been sore neglected, forgotten in the 
revelry of Herod's palace, and their 
thirst was too great for even such as 
these. 

Shadows deepened, and suddenly the 
spokesman cried, “Look my brothers! 
The star, the star is gone!" 

And prostrate on their faces fell these 
great men of wisdom. The heavens hung 
dark above them. There was the still- 
ness of death about them, the stillness 
that utter night can bring. 

But at last the eldest of them rose, 
and as heavy darkness hovered there, 
he spoke and thus he said: “We have 
greatly sinned, my brothers. In Herod's 
great hall we lost all sight of our pur- 
pose. Now our steeds are famished for 
drink we failed to give them, and we 
must lead them without guidance to a 
well. Come, waste not our precious time 
in lamenting. What is done, is done. Let 
us pray, and be on our way." 

Thus grieving, groping, they wand- 
ered, seeking wells and finding none. 
They strove to go eastward and prayed 


in anguish too deep for human hearts 
to be forgiven and to reach the Holy 
Child. 

At last, able to go no further, they 
stopped, and the hoary spokesman, in a 
voice scarce audible prayed, “Oh Jeho- 
vah, Father of the Child, we ask for- 
giveness no longer. We have sinned too 
grievously for that. We ask only that 
we may find our Savior, and lay us at 
His feet. That we may but see His face, 
for without that there is nothing. We 
have sinned as mortals will, and we seek 
atonement, Father." 

And they dragged themselves up and 
on their way. 

After hours of seeming eternity, they 
chanced upon a shepherd lad, and fol- 
lowed his guidance to a welL There be- 
side its deep and cooling waters, they 
watered their camels and knelt to tell 
the God of forgiveness of a love too great 
to bear alone. They sorrowed deeply, 
and when at last they rose, hopeless, 
because still they saw no glimmer of the 
star's radiance, suddenly, across the 
heavens shot a blinding ray of light And 
lo, the star in all its divine glory, hung 
suspended in its course, over Bethlehem 
close by. 

And again the wise men fell upon their 
knees, and cried, “We have found the 
King while sorrowing for our great sin. 
Glory to God in the highest. Even us He 
forgives.” 

And straightway they came to the 
little village, and reaching the lowly 
manger, they knelt at the feet of the 
Holy Mother, and worshiped the Son of 
God. 

Throughout the glorious heaven, angel 
voices sang, “Who loses his Star in its 
glory, atoning, shall find it again." 
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Even These Least 

By HELEN SMART 


t 1- “ 1 MILY instinctively grimaced as 
she stretched herself in bed. 
Ouch! Her back ached! Well, 
why not? she thought sleepily 
digging a fist in a soft brown 

eye. Working on one’s feet in a 

ten cent store from eight in the morning 
until six at night was enough to make 
one’s back ache. And feet, too. “But Pm 
lucky to have the job at all,” she scolded 
herself, “and complaining won’t help.” 

She climbed out of bed and pattered 
across the bare floor to look out the small 
window. A cold, crisp, shiny day. “There’s 
something different about this day,” 
thought Emily. “What is it?’’ And then 
she remembered. It was the day before 
Christmas! She checked the sudden flut- 
ter in her heart. Christmas couldn’t mean 
anything to her this year, and the best 
way not to feel badly about it was simply 
not to think about it. She did wish she 
knew where Bud was, though. She could 
have at least written him a letter. It 
was a little strange, sending nothing and 
hearing from no one at Christmas. Last 
year at the little town where she had 
taught it had been different. Her pupils 
had remembered her, and several friends 
she’d made there in town. She gave her- 
self a mental shake. Best not to think of 
last year, for if she did, she inevitably 
thought of the day when the principal 
had called her into his office and said 
gently but firmly, “Sorry, Miss Dalton, 
but we’re cutting down on our faculty. 
Your work has been very satisfactory, 
but you’re new, you see, and the older 
teachers have precedence over you. I’ll 
be glad to write you a letter of recom- 
mendation.” 

She had listened dully. It only meant 
another weary, dreary time of job hunt- 
ing. It seemed to Emily that ever since 
Mother and Dad had died, life had been 
one long pounding of the pavement look- 
ing for work. Bud had left for Califor- 
nia before Dad had died, and he’d never 


written nor sent his address. There had 
been no other close relatives, so what 
to do but work? That is, when one could 
find work. 

Dad had left some debts along with 
the small amount in the will, so there’d 
been no help there. Emily wondered if 
it would have been better if she had 
married. She didn’t look twenty-six, with 
that finely chiseled little nose and the 
pink mouth whose lower lip was straight 
and firm, and whose upper lip curved 
delightfully. Not beautiful, but pretty, 
for her eyes were warm, and the smooth 
brown hair which she rolled into a neat 
knot at the nape of her neck was fine 
and lustrous. But somehow her charm 
hadn’t been the kind to attract many 
men. It wasn’t obvious enough. Oh, there 
had been one or two — a middle-aged man 
with a red face and a bald spot, and a 
youth with shifty eyes and a cynical 
laugh, but of course that kind never 
lasted. “Perhaps I’ve been too busy to 
look around for the right kind,” she 
decided with a little sigh.” 

And now she was in New York. She 
wondered why people talked about the 
glamour of New York. She had been 
there a month now, and all she’d seen 
were taxicabs and rain and dirty streets. 
For two weeks now she had worked in 
a ten-cent store. Strange occupation for 
a girl with a college degree, but then, 
one takes anything when one gets des- 
perate. They’d only hired her for the 
Christmas rush, but Mr. Benton, the 
manager, had said they’d keep her on if 
she were a good worker. She’d tried, only 
one got so tired and discouraged. Maybe 
it would be easier if one had friends in 
New York, or if one had a nicer place 
to come home to. She looked with distaste 
around the small room whose ceiling 
sagged, whose wall paper was a dirty 
pink, and whose floor was creaky. Still, 
she should be glad the lady had let her 
have the room for awhile on credit, for 
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she'd not been able to pay the rent yet 
Ten cent stores aren't very generous 
with their clerks. 

And now it was the day before Chris- 
mas. If there were only someone to say 
“Merry Christmas" to to-morrow! Some- 
one who could help her make Christmas 
different from every other day! She 
dressed quickly, partly so as not to think, 
and partly because the room was cold. 
The little brown dress was old and plain, 
but still becoming, and she pulled the 
brown felt hat to a jaunty angle. She al- 
ways wore brown now. It was much more 
economical, and then too, it seemed to be 
her color. She remembered that her 
father had always liked it on her. Her 
father! How she wished .... “This will 
never do,’’ she told herself severely. 
“You'll be late to work.'' And she pulled 
on her gloves determinedly and walked 
quickly out of the room. At the little 
cafe around the corner she allowed her- 
self an egg with her toast and coffee. 
That would mean another nickel out of 
the fast-dwindling little treasury, “but 
it's the day before Christmas," she ex- 
cused herself. “And that comes only once 
a year." 

The walk to work was cold, but she 
walked quickly and tried to forget that 
her coat was thin by watching and 
wondering about the people that she 
passed. She always walked to work, for 
it saved the carfare, and the problem of 
money was looming larger and more 
threateningly every day. Nevermind. 
This was the day before Christmas and 
one should be remembering that the baby 
Jesus had been bora so many centuries 
ago, and not wondering how one could 
replace the shoes whose soles were worn 
through. 

And then the store — people screaming, 
crowding, pushing. The same words over 
and over. “This way, Madam." “One 
moment, please." Hands tugged at you. 
Shrill voices shouted at you. Your 
hands trembled and you couldn’t tie the 
string quickly. Emily could feel her hair 
tumbling from the neat knot. She put up 
her hand to catch it, and knocked over 
a china vase; and then there was Lizzie, 
the clerk with the thinly plucked eye- 


brows and the bright spots • of rouge, 
hurling sharp, biting words at her. 

“I'd meant to buy a wreath for my 
window," thought Emily. “It’s the only 
Christmas I could afford, but now the 
dime must go to pay for the little vase.” 
And all day long as she wrapped and 
tied, wrapped and tied, the words turned 
over and over dully and persistently in 
her mind. “I wanted a wreath. I wanted 
a Wreath." 

The day dragged on, and the voices 
grew shriller and more impatient. Every- 
one was tired. “Dear Lord,” thought 
Emily, “surely you never meant for your 
birthday to bring so much noise and con- 
fusion." Nevermind. It would be over 
soon, and there would be the walk back 
home with the stars burning diamond- 
like in the deep blue winter sky, and 
maybe she'd hear some carolers some- 
where on the streets. Or did they have 
carolers in New York? Maybe New York 
only went shopping in ten cent stores. 
Maybe it was only in small, comfortable 
towns that anyone remembered that Je- 
sus had happened to be born at Christ- 
mas. 

There! She'd wrapped that package 
wrong. She mustn’t think. She must re- 
member what she was doing. If she 
wasn't good they wouldn't keep her on 
after Christmas, and she had to have a 

job— she had to There was a dull 

ache in the back of her head, and it was 
growing. It was throbbing now — so loud- 
ly that she could hear it. Couldn’t any- 
one else hear it? Why didn't people look 
at her curiously? Her feet were swell- 
ing, too. She could feel them pushing 
against the leather of her shoes, as if 
in protest against being stood on all day. 
“Only a little while longer,” said Emily 
to herself, “and I'm lucky to have a job." 

Mr. Benton smiled at her once as he 
passed. Emily didn't like Mr. Benton. 
His eyes were too close together and his 
mouth smirked when he smiled. His mus- 
tache was small and black. Emily didn't 
like mustaches, but she smiled back. One 
must be nice to Mr. Benton. One must 
keep one's job. 

“Pretty girl," thought Mr. Benton. 
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With a bold, appraising glance he noted 
that the neck was very white, and the 
pink mouth curled like a flower, and he 
smoothed his mustache thoughtfully. Mr. 
Benton was obviously well-pleased with 
Mr. Benton. It was his fate, he often 
reflected, to be always sought after by 
the weaker sex. Well he knew the bold, 
inviting glances from mascared eyes, and 
well he knew how to carelessly run 
caressing fingers down a white arm. 
Clerks sent long looks from half closed 
lids and curved scarlet lips when he 
came near. One soon leai ned how to hold 
a job under Mr. Benton. He frequently 
pondered on the fatal charm he seemed 
to possess for the ladies — strange how 
women were. It just seemed to be one 
of those things that some men have and 
some don’t. 

This new girl now — pretty little thing. 
Not much flash or sparkle to her, but 
there was something about her. Differ- 
ent, perhaps, but something that attract- 
ed Mr. Benton’s shifting black eyes. And 
then, too, there hadn’t been a new girl 
in sometime. One occasionally tired of 
Lizzie's biting witticisms and Margie’s 
shrill laugh. Of course the new girl was 
a bit shy, rather quiet and reserved, per- 
haps. Nevermind. He’d seen that type be- 
fore. They usually changed, certainly 
after they'd worked for him awhile. 
What was her name now? He must find 
out right away. He'd forgotten. He had 
nothing planned for the evening. He 
wondering 

People were hurrying home now. 
Emily stole quick glances from her work 
to watch them as they passed. What 
kind of homes were they going to? What 
sort of Christmas would they have? The 
white-haired lady over there buying a set 
of toy soldiers — she would have a grand- 
son, a laughing, husky boy who would 
give joyful whoops when his stocking 
yielded up its treasure. That pretty 
young thing over there buying tinsel 
with such an eager, intent face — she 
would be going home to a young hus- 
band who would praise the gay little tree 
and kiss the slender hands that had deco- 
rated it. And the boy across the aisle 


with a snub nose and tow colored hair. 
He was buying a doll with such a serious 
look on his freckled face. Probably he 
had a little sister whose eyes would 
shine when Dolly was laid in her arms. 
Oh, it was hard — hard to have no one! 
Christmas was never meant to be a time 
when one should be alone. There should 
be someone to give, to receive, to share. 

The string kept growing large and un- 
wieldy in her hands, and her fingers 
were sore from tying. If only one could 
shut out those eternal voices ! Her 
shoulders sagged, and the small mouth 
drooped in weariness. How could some 
hours be so much longer than others? 
Surely this day had gone on for an eter- 
nity ! Surely it was long, long past quit- 
ting time! But no, the doors were just 
beginning to close, the crowds just be- 
ginning to thin. The day was over at 
last ! Now there would be the walk home. 
It would be cold, and her feet would 
ache. Maybe there wouldn’t even be any 
stars. What did it matter? She was too 
tired to care now. 

“Miss Dalton,” Mr. Benton was be- 
side her. “Stop by my office before you 
leave.” 

Emily’s heart thumped painfully. What 
could he want? Was he going to fire her? 
The Christmas rush was over now, and 
he’d said he might not keep her on. . . . 
oh, but he’d have to! She’d worked aw- 
fully hard .... she had to have a job. 
Where else was there to look for one? 
Maybe it was about that vase. But she’d 
pay for that. Even though it meant giv- 
ing up the wreath, she'd pay for it. If 
he’d only keep her on! 

She straightened up her counter and 
walked slowly towards his office. Nerv- 
ously she. patted her hair into place and 
she hoped her nose wasn’t too shiny. The 
girls said he liked for his clerks to look 
nice. Her fingers trembled as she 
straightened the white collar at her neck, 
and then gently knocked at the door. 

“Come in,” called Mr. Benton. And 
she was in, with her back to the door, 
and a pulse beating in her throat. He 
was smiling — that peculiar little smirk 
of his — and Emily saw that his teeth 
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were too yellow. “But why,” she thought 
desperately, “should I care whether his 
teeth were yellow or white when I may 
lose my job!” 

“Sit down, Miss Dalton.” He had risen 
and was coming towards her. She sank 
into the nearest chair, and wondered why 
she had never noticed before how won- 
derful it was to sit down, how it relaxed 
an aching back and eased the weight 
from tired feet. 

“Your work has been very satisfac- 
tory, Miss Dalton. We shall hope to 
keep you as a regular employee from 
now on.” 

She felt weak with relief. For a 
moment her head swam, and there was 
blackness before her eyes. When it had 
gone she looked up to find that she was 
holding onto Mr. Benton’s shoulder and 
his arm was steadying her. “Please for- 
give me.” She drew back quickly. “Pm 
only a wee bit tired. I shall report to 
work the twenty-sixth as usual, then.” 
And she rose to go. 

He stopped her. “Wait a minute. Not 
so fast. You get pretty fagged out, 
working on your feet all day, don't you?” 

“A little.” She was anxious to go. She 
didn’t feel comfortable. 

“I don't guess you have time to get 
much to eat at lunch hour, do you?” 

“Really, Mr. Benton,” she began, but 
he cut her short. 

“Now I was thinking that I know an 
awful nice little place, cozy and private- 
like, see? Now you and I could just slip 
over there and grab a bite to eat to- 
gether .... if you have nothing planned 
. . . .” His smile grew ingratiating. His 
hand still lingered on her arm. 

Emily was incredulous. There was 
scorn in her voice and amazement on her 
face as she answered, “Thank you, No, 
Mr. Benton. Pve made other plans for 
the evening.” 

“Now don’t be like that. ” His voice 
was coaxing. “You and I could be good 
friends.” He was so close she could smell 
the stale tobacco on his breath. His hand 
slipped down her arm— touched her 
waist, “You know, I could go for you, 
Baby, in a big way . . . 


And then it happened. Suddenly her 
fingers stung his cheek. There was a 
long moment of silence between them, 
an awful moment in which Mr. Benton's 
eyes narrowed to slits and the imprint 
on his cheek showed dully red. Suddenly 
he spoke, and his voice was harsh and 
trembling with anger. “Get out. Get out 
this minute! Go get your pay check, and 
don't let me ever see you here again, 
you . . . .” His rage choked him. 

Emily laughed — a hysterical laugh. 
“Pm going,'' she gasped, “but first I want 
to tell you .... this morning I thought 
there was nothing worse than being 
hungry. Now ... . now — I think it's a 
privilege to be hungry!” And she ran 
from the room. 

Mr. Benton left the store with quick, 
angry steps. It was experiences like that 
that almost made him lose faith in wo- 
men. So engrossed was he in his wounded 
vanity that he started when the beggar 
on the corner spoke to him. “Pencils, 
Mister? Two for a nickel they are.” Mr. 
Benton was annoyed and he looked it 
An impatient answer rose to his lips, but 
it died there. After all, it was Christmas 
Eve. And his few and scattered acts of 
generosity always elevated his ego sky- 
high. So from the fullness of his heart he 
fished out a dime and dropped it in the 
cup — in the name of generosity and Je- 
sus who had died for men! 

It was a few minutes later that Emily 
walked slowly from the store. She could- 
not think — there was no use trying. 
There were two dollars in her purse, and 
not all the cool reasoning nor stoic cour- 
age in the world could stretch out two 
dollars to support one for long. Maybe 
there would be another job somewhere, 
but where .... where? She w ? as too 
tired to hunt again for one. She was 
too discouraged to try again. She was 
miserable, helpless, lonely. 

As she came from the store, she saw 
that there had been a light snowfall, 
and the lights from windows and cars 
sparkled on a world washed dazzlingly 
white. Her heart ached with the loveli- 
ness of it. Christmas Eve. Time of 
(Continued on page 22) 
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SUPPLICATION 

If 1 who once loved mountains still could 
feel 

The widening of my soul their calm once 
brought , 

If I could only learn to sing again 

Tht songs that formerly each streamlet 
taught , 

If flowers cupping dew within their 
hearts 

Had power still to quiet this troubled 
breast, 

If love could be to me a sweet, warm 
thing 

Against whose bosom weary heads might 
rest 

These things are not. And so ' tis I must 
learn 

That though my eyes are blind , earth's 
none less fair; 

And man may still bow reverently before 

A pine tree rising heavenwards like a 
prayer. 

God, beat this truth within my heart — 
that /, 

And not Thy singing world , have gone 
awry . 

Helen Smart *35 

PRAYER AT CHRISTMAS 

Dear God, in this mad mish of Christmas 
tide 

With full, sweet joy of giving and good 
cheer t 

Let thoughts of Thee within me deep 
abide 

When I remember friends about me here. 

May / deliver Thee my gift of gifts with 
prayer . 

Stretch forth Thy hand that I may pitt 
my heart safe there. 

Amy Cleckler *36 


MY WISH 

To stand in a sea of mist at dawn , 

0 far above the sands , 

And watch the deep, dark clouds of night 
Pale to a silvery light — 

To feel strange winds sweep through my 
hair , 

The music of new breezes know , 

To see— above, below, around, 

The blue , blue veil of sea and sky — 

They say all this is just a dream, 

That I will never travel. 

1 to, can say it's jifst a dream, 

Some day, it might unravel. 

Helen Pafford *36 

WINTER NIGHT 

Crunching, squeaking underfoot 
And sparkling in the light — 

A million dazzling diamonds 
The snow sends back tonight. 

Each facet of each diamond 
Reflects a bright moon beam. 

This cold silvery stillness 
Can only be a dream — 

A dream of shining whiteness 
Where darkness never falls. 

And all is wrapt in brilliance 
As magic earth enthralls — 

Enthralls the human spirit 
With beauty never felt 
Till God to human children 
The gift of winter dealt. 



Alice Cook *36 
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Christmas in Memoriam 

By ROSE PEAGLER 


They came by to see her. It was un- 
believable that they shouldn’t on Christ- 
mas Eve night. They had always met at 
her house. And here they were — all of 
them — in pairs. There was something 
sweet about the way they stuck together 
— Jerry and Ann, Johnnie and Mary 
Love, Jack and Arlia. She got up slowly 
and stood with her back to the fire to 
watch them enter. Outside under the 
sycamore tree, she knew would be two 
little cars. Johnnie and Mary Love always 
came with Jerry and Ann. Last y*ar there 
was another car and every precious detail 
of it was sacred in her memory. He had 
saved a long time for that little car. 
Business was terrible last Christmas. 
They had .... She caught herself quick- 
ly, ... . “Dear God, please don’t let me 
keep remembering!” She asked them to 
sit down, and folded her arms to keep 
them from seeing how her hands shook. 
They began to talk of anything .... 
everything. She talked with them and 
laughed at their jokes until she almost 
seemed to cry. Once she saw a glance 
that Arlia dropped into her lap from the 
top of the door . . where the mistletoe 
had hung. Funny they hadn’t put any 
there. She had seen about the holly but- 
well — mistletoe was so childish. Her 
thoughts were becoming a little confused. 
She blinked her eyes several times in 
the middle of Jack’s joke. They were all 
so sweet. Anybody could see what a flop 
they were making of their merriment — 
but they dared not grow serious — not 
now. And she had to go through with it 
— she had to! But she wished a little 
they would go before she could no longer 
smile. Now they were rising to leave. 
They were going across town to a late 
party, to sing carols and shoot fire- 
works. They begged her to come with 
them. She gave as an excuse a cold. They 
told her goodnight quietly and went out. 
Jack and Arlia were the last to leave 
her. Arlia kissed her and then walked 


quickly on towards the steps to hide the 
tears that poured down her sweet young 
face. Jack, who had been his best friend, 
took her hand lightly in his own, and his 
voice shook a little as he said quite 
simply, “Sarah, I’m so damnably sorry!” 
And by the sadness in his eyes she knew 
that he missed him, too. 

She watched them go down to the cars, 
and through the shade from the syca- 
more trees, she saw a group of carolers 
strolling past on the opposite street 
They were singing “Round yon Virgin 
Mother and — ” She closed the door swift- 
ly and switched off the lights. Then like 
a ghost in the darkness, she ran to sink 
in a heap before the fire “Mary — Mary 
— Mother of God, I — I — I just can’t 
stand it — I can’t I — ” and her body 
shook with heavy, awful sobs. She no 
longer tried to keep her mind from him. 
She thought of so many things that had 
haunted her since his death, but all of 
them led to last Christmas Eve .... 

He had remained long after the others 
had left and they had laughed a long 
time about little things, and — he had 
given her the bracelet. It hurt her terri- 
bly to think of that now. She watched 
its gleam in the firelight. She had asked 
him not to give her a Christmas present 
that Christmas because business had been 
so bad, but he had bought the bracelet 
— not an expensive one like he could have 
given her five years ago — but such a 
sweet one. She had loved it so, and they 
had talked about marrying in June. She 
had wanted to marry him before that — 
for years she had wanted to marry him, 
but he was proud and had said they 
must wait until he had something to of- 
fer her — men were like that sometimes 
— and, now that business had done its 
worst, it looked as if things might clear 
up a little. They had been unbelievably 
happy there before the fire with his head 
in her lap. They were joking about no 
more “half-a-loaf” Christmases when she 
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found his first gray hair so there was 
nothing to do but joke about that, too. 
She assured him that if necessary she 
would have waited until he had a long 
white beard and had to be wheeled to her 
on Christmas Eve night, and then again 
they spoke of other things. But when he 
got up to leave she remembered a tor- 
tured look in his eyes and his kiss had 
been so tender as almost to be apologeti- 
cal. Afterwards she had stayed in the 
dark to watch the last ember fade away. 
And that little lump she had tried to 
swallow had pulsed against her throat 
harder and harder until she had to cry 

from the pain of it 

Suddenly, she realized that she was 
shaking more from the cold than the 
sobs which had left her weakened body 


weaker still. The fire was gone except 
for one last little flicker which brought 
from the bracelet a tiny gleam which 
through tearful eyes stretched out into 
a long slash through her. She held it to 
her swollen lips a second — it was cruelly 
cold — and pulled her small, numb body 
up. There through that eternity of frigid 
blackness was her room. She stumbled 
towards it and with painfully cold fing- 
ers slowly undressed. Then in a spasm 
of shivering, somehow, she got between 
the frozen sheets. But through it all she 
was conscious only of the cold dead 
weight that pulled at an icy wrist . . . 
and the pitiful, helpless, realization that 
tonight — tomorrow — and always she 
would miss him so! 


SONG OF THE SEASONS 

Your love which once had worn so 
graciously 

The badge of springy and summer's full 
warm glow t 

Fast withered with the leaves upon the 
trees 

And died as autumn winds began to 
blow. 

/ waited for your step across my door 

With patience such as hopelessness will 
send ; 

I start! 1 hope ! Alas t ' tis nothing more 

Than leaves that blow and 'rustle in the 
wind. 

Full many a moon has waxed and waned 
since then r 

And seasons jxissed in colorful review t 

Yet even now the autumn chills my heart 

And summer torments , since it speaks 
of you. 

And even now my heart bleeds fresh and 
grieves 

At sound of wind that stirs the fallen 
leaves . 


Helen Smart ’35 
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EVEN THESE LEAST 
(Continued from page 18) 
warmth and cheer and love. Those were 
the things Christmas was supposed to 
mean, weren't they? Didn't people call 
Christmas “merry"? 

“Pencils, m’am? They're only two for 
a nickel/' 

She looked down at the beggar who 
sat close to her feet — both of his legs 
cut off above the knee. Emily was sud- 
denly glad she had feet to ache. He look- 
ed as lonely and hopeless as she felt, 
and on a sudden impulse she spoke to 
him. It was as if she felt a common bond 
of misery. “You must be very cold. Your 
coat is so very thin." 

His weary little smile was patient. 
“A little, lady." 

“How did it happen? Your accident, 
I mean.” 

“Auto wreck, m'am, five years ago." 
His tongue loosened under the warmth 
of her interest. “I lost my job, which 
was natural like, and somehow things 
just went from bad to worse since then.” 

“Have you a family?” 

“Oh, yes, m am. My wife — she takes in 
washin' sometimes when she can find 
them as '11 give it to her. And my little 
girl, she's eight years old ... . only," 
and the heavy brows knit together, 
“she’s sick now. Seems like she coughs 
all the time, and oftentimes she coughs 
up blood. 

Emily's heart contracted with pity. 

I m afraid you’ll not have a very happy 
Christmas." 

Again that wan, patient smile. “No'm 
I guess as we re not likely to. I thought 


as how I might sell enough pencils to- 
day to buy a little something for my 
little girl, or maybe just enough to have 
some warm food for us tonight, but 
somehow business ain’t been much today. 
Guess this ain't a good day for it." 
Christmas Eve. Not a good time for be- 
ing generous. 

Suddenly those two dollars lay like 
lead in her pocket. Two dollars between 
her and God knew what Yet here was 
need, despairing, desperate need — need 
greater than hers. “Let others who can 
give!" She cried in her heart “I’m in 
need myself. I have nothing to give!" 

The money she held branded her words 
a lie. She had two dollars, and it was 
Christmas Eve — time of giving, time of 
self-forgetfulness. Quickly she stuffed 
one of the bills into the cripple’s hand. 
“Take it," her eyes were shining. “You 
need it more than I.’’ 

And then suddenly she felt an incredi- 
ble sense of peace — of well being. How 
strange — this sudden lifting up of one’s 
spirit! The words seem to ring in her 
ears, “Inasmuch as ye have done it unto 
one of my brethren, even these least, ye 
have done it unto me." She looked at the 
abject figure before her. He wept in 
gratitude, and mumbled incoherent 
words of thanks. The misery of her own 
existence was swept away in this power- 
ful surge of feeling. She felt — how can 
one describe it? — as if she had been 
blessed. The beggar was only a beggar, 
of course, and yet .... was there im- 
print of thorns across his forehead? 
Were there traces of scars on his tremb- 
ling hands? 
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Poetry 


“DELIVER US” 

A star — 

A babe — 

Wending ivi&e Three — 

Tears and exultation, 

Dim drift of carillioning car ole 
Sifting through thin air — holly — shriek- 
ing windows 

Mock with vaguest symbols . 

A figure, great and encompassing , 

On a back street stooping 

Lifting weary lives to new courage , 

Forgotten .... 

Faintly hears the throngs ahead 
Blaring forth the celebration of His 
birth . 

Helen Jones ’38 


SNOWFLAKES 

Snotvflakes are the snowqueen's nymphs 
Sent to cleanse us mortals , 

Straight from a fairy kingdom 
They drift through earthly portals, 

i 

Sometimes they fall in angry gusts 
Beating against each other , 

That's when the snowqueen quickly 
Seeks, our worldly sins to smother . 

But when she's pleased she lets 
Them play — and drift as they desire , 
That's when they dance and float 
Around in feathery attire. 

They reach the earth so slowly 
Sifting, and drifting quite deep 
They cover up all man has marked — 
These fairy nymphs in a heap, 

Alice Cook ’36 


SMALL THINGS 

Prickly holly , crimson berries clustered 
deep in leafy green. 

Mistletoe etherial , wan in mystic beauty, 
Small lights, red and blue and gold, that 
wink and revel in the night, 

Friendly trees dressed up with popcorn 
strings and silvered snow, 

Gay tissues tied with ribbons festive, 
bright, 

A glowing fire on hearthstone warmed 
by love — 

These are the simple things that warm 
my heart. 

These little things make me love Christ - 
mastide, 

Amy Cleckler ’36 


“LO, THIS DAY A CHILD IS BORN” 

Outside the bells of Christinas rang 
And hearts were filled with joy. 

O'er all the world sweet voices sang 
Praises to an infant boy. 

Holding closely in her a ms 

A tiny, ragged bundle 

In a cold, bare room she lay, 

A tenant mother, tired and worn; 

Yet on her face a tender smile 
Dire poverty defied, 

And in her eyes a radiant light 
Belied her pain-racked body. 

She heard the bells that gladly rang 
And in her heart there rose a song, 

For on this cold and dreary day 
To her a "Christ Child" had been bom. 

Frances Townsend ’37 
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Invoking the Comic 

Muse 

SOLILOQUY IN EARLY MORN 
OR 

LONG LIVE THE HOLIDAYS! 

All the crowing and barks in the chilly 
dawn 

Waken never a sign of a sleepy yawn. 
Cluck — Cluck J Bow — Wow! 

A dim light marks the eastern dawn. 

Now hear the mooing cow . 

These tousled heads, why do they seem 
To lie so blissfully in dream? 

Tis Wednesday — do you understand 
The peace that's shrouding Wesleyan? 

All cares are lost — all worries done 
No calling now to greet the sun 
With drowsy eyes that scarce can look 
F rom deep dull pages of a book. 

To-day they scorn the warning ray 
With dreams of “Torn” they greet the 
day. 

Why bother now ivith men long dead 
When thoughts of live ones fill the head? 

It* 8 not the one — of course, you know, 

Who caused like sighs a year ago, 

The sun will not forever shine 
Why shouldn't women change their 
mind? 

They do — The only drawback to 
This pi-actice is that men do too. 

But now to get back to the theme 
What was it then?— Oh, yes, a dream 
Of Santa Claus and Christmas trees 
Or was it dances, dates, and teas? 

They rise, endure a class or two, 

With short farewells and hats askew 
They catch the homebound bus or train. 

Well — let them play 
And have their day. 

They'll soon be coming back again. 

Edwina Pringle ’36 
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BUSINESS WOMAN 


You had no right to do this , 

This fearful thing you've done . 

Before you messed my life up, Man, 
1 was a happy one. 

I didn't need you in it, 

I am quite on my own. 

You can't get far in pairs, 

It's smart to stand alone. 

I have my oivn position 
And a thousand things to do. 

I think I've managed beautifully 
I'm sure I don't need you. 

I've long been quite efficient , 

Folks do the things I say; 

You're really silly trying 
To boss me in this way. 

Your motive, sir, is gallant — 

To pi'otect me from the cold, 

But it happens I'm still healthy 
And not doddering and old. 


I've made my place in business, 

My bank account is fine. 

You err absurdly thinking 
That I'm a clinging vine. 

And you're an impudent young soul 
To talk the way you do — 

To think I just can't live without 
A shadow full of you! 

You tell me now I love you! 

Thank you very much. 

It's odd to hear you say that 
When I've never mentioned such! 

You're prating, too, of weddings 
You think I'd look so sweet 
In a little kitchen flipping 
Pancakes for you to eat! 

I'm certain that I'd be a fool 
To give up all and marry you — 

But, darling, you are mighty right 
That' 8 just what I intend to do! 

Rose Peagler '37 
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LOYALTY PAYS A DIVIDEND 
(Continued from page 11) 

“I am Mrs. Sam Morgan's sister and 
you know these boys, Ned and Sully. We 
were driving by and thought we would 
come in to the service,” said Anna. 

Ephraim said: “We sho am mighty 
glad to hab you all wid us. Any of Mars 
Sully's folks is welcom here.” 

‘‘Won’t you sing for us before you 
close?” asked Anna. 

Ephraim replied: “Yes ma'am, we'll be 
glad to do dat,” and turning to a young, 
very black negro, dressed in black, his 
white shirt front and the whites of his 
eyes shining in the dim room, he con- 
tinued: “This is my cousin, Zebedee 
Clark; he's blind. He will preach tonight 
and I hopes you all can come back to de 
evenin servis. His subject will be ‘Dry 
Bones', taken from de 7th Chapter of 
'Zekiel. Start somethin we all knows, 
Zebedee. I’s sorry de girls ain't here. Dey 
would sing you a corum.” 

And the little negroes, seated on a long 
backless bench, now for the first time 
since the white friends had come in, 
turned their faces forward. Their eyes 
had been taking in the visitors from head 
to foot There is no telling what had been 
in their minds. 

With a clear voice the blind preacher 
led the spiritual which poured out in 
perfect pitch and harmony. The high, 
shrill voices of the women, the strong, 
full tones of the men blending in the 
melody with the lesser voices of the chil- 
dren, in exact time, kept by the patting 
of many feet on the uncovered board 
floor. Softly rose the song, the chorus 
repeated several times before and after 
the verses: 

(Chorus) 

“ Every time I feel the Spirit moving in 
my heart , 7 pray** 

(Verse) 

u My Lord did just ivhat he said; 
Healed the sick and raised the dead. 

Jordan River , chilly and cold; 

Chilled the body but not the souL** 

When the song was finished, Ephraim 
again invited the visitors to return for 
the evening service. “Come my frens”, 


he said, “an bring somethin in yore 
pockets and if you can't bring yore pock- 
ets full, bring yore hearts full of the 
Sperit of de Lord.” The visitors, taking 
the hint, contributed a small donation 
before leaving, knowing they could not 
return for the evening service. 

Outside Ephraim and his wife and 
children stopped to talk to Anna and 
the boys. 

“Yes, Miss,” he said, “I was bom a 
few hundred yards over yander, jes be- 
yon dat pond. All dis land uster belong 
to Mars Sully. He owned bout a thousand 
acres, I reckon. We lived in dat little 
house a long time, till after Mars Sam 
died 8nd dat Mr. 'Duffie rent hit” 

“How are Willis and Mattie and 
Phoebe?” asked Anna. 

“Law, Miss, my Ma and Pa been dead 
a long time fore Mars Sully died and 
Phoebe, she died las year.” 

“I know Sis Lou will want to hear 
how you are making out. Are you getting 
on all right?” asked Anna. 

“Well, Miss, we ain't complainin. De 
Lord is good to us, but I does hab a hard 
time makin a livin. De Govment done 
stop us from plantin cotton, and if it 
want fer de little money I gits fer 
preachin I don know what I'd do bout 
my rent. I sho do miss my white folks 
and I wish I could be back on de old 
place.” 

Ned and Sully had gone around the 
church with Elijah and Elisha, who had 
grown much since last they had met 
Anna called them and asked that she 
might take a snap-shot of the church and 
congregation, as most of the negroes had 
lingered to hear what might be said. 

Nature had played a trick on the 
twins. One had grown up tall and black, 
the other small and brown. No one would 
have taken them to be the same age, or 
for brothers even. 

Ned was very quiet on the way back. 
He was nearing his twenty-first birth- 
day and he had many plans as to what 
he wanted to do. 

When they arrived at home and the 
evening meal was over, he said: “Mother, 
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I want to talk to you about a matter of 
business.” 

“All right, what's the trouble, son?” 

“Mother, we saw Ephraim and Ophelia 
and the twins this afternoon. They seem 
sort of sad. Elijah said his father had 
written you several times about going 
back to the little house Grandpa gave 
old Mattie, but that he hadn’t heard from 
you. Is that true? Did you ever get the 
letters?” 

“Yes, son, and I feel badly about it, 
but there was no deed and I can't rent 
the farm with them on it. McDuffie has 
made a good tenant and we simply have 
to have the money. You, son, could not 
have gone to college if the farm had not 
been rented.” 

“But, Mother, isn't there some way we 
can help them?” 

“Well, Mattie is dead. You saw 
Ephraim this afternoon; isn't he getting 
on all right?” 

“No, Mother, he isn't. You know how 
clean and neat they always were and 
how well-fed they looked? Well, Eph- 
raim's clothes are threadbare and Ophelia 
had on a thin cotton dress; her shoes 
were almost gone and she had no wrap; 
and the twins looked positively ashy, 
like they hadn't had enough to eat since 
I don’t know when.” 

“Ned, you have something in your 
mind. What is it.” 

“Mother, you say we are land poor. 
Couldn't we give Ephraim a few acres 
and move their little house?” 

“Son, Mother is proud of you,” and 
she leaned over and tenderly kissed him 
on the cheek. “Your father would have 
done something like that long ago. I'll 
see about it tomorrow.” 

And so it happened that a happy 
Christmas tree celebration was held in 
the little house which had belonged to 
old Mattie. A week before Christmas it 
was moved onto ten acres of ground at 
the edge of the old farm, repaired and 
a new room added. 

On Christmas Eve, Ned and Sully haul- 
ed a big holly tree to the house, deco- 
rated it with tinsel and candles and 
hung on its limbs, among the shining 


leaves and berries, presents for Ephraim 
and each of his family, and for each 
member of the Morgan family, too. 

Warm clothing and groceries in pack- 
ages were tucked away in unexpected 
places in the house by Lou and Anna 
and when all was in readiness, the boys 
took the car and went for Ephraim and 
his family. There was Ophelia, his wife, 
and the children, Elijah and Elisha, the 
twins, and also Matthew, Mark, Luke 
and Jubilee. 

The young negroes had never seen a 
Christmas tree and to be handed a pres- 
ent and a stocking full of goodies; to 
hear the Christmas carols, which the 
white family sang, joined by Ephraim 
and Ophelia, was heaven to them. Young 
Mrs. Sam Morgan made a talk, telling 
the little negroes that Christmas was 
Christ’s birthday. When she had finished 
she asked Ephraim if he would say a few 
words. 

Rising with great dignity he said: “We 
suttinly do thank you all for yo kind- 
ness, specially for the splainin what 
Christmas means. I never ain't rightly 
knowed what it was for. Of cos, I knowed 
it was a holiday and that people give 
presents, but I never knowed it was my 
Lord Jesus' birthday. Thank you, ma'am, 
for splainin it to us, and thank you all 
for the gifts. Dese chillun is mighty 
proud of dey white folks. You sho is 
mighty good to us. Thank you, ma'am; 
thank you, ma'am. Praise de Lord!” And 
he furtively wiped his eyes on his ban- 
danna and spoke reprovingly to one of 
his children to hide his feeling. 

When all the presents had been dis- 
tributed, Ned, in full evening dress, made 
a little embarrassed speech. 

“Friends, this is a very happy occas- 
ion for us; my mother and brother and 
myself want to make you a present of 
this little house and ten acres of land to 
have and to hold as long as you shall 
live. Here is the deed to you. Uncle 
Ephraim, and at your death, if you die 
first, it’s to go to Ophelia and the chil- 
dren.” 

And the tinseled angel on the tip top 
of the tree semed to smile with benevo- 
lence on the scene below. 
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LOOKING OVER THE KRESS 
COLLECTION 
(Continued from page 12) 
qualities for which this school is famous. 

Among the best protraits of the time 
is the “Portrait of a Young Man,” by 
Ghislandi of the North Italian Bergamo 


school. The informality makes it likable; 
the carelessness in the unstudied pose, 
the friendly eyes which appear ready to 
move, and the sensuous mouth which ap- 
pears ready to speak give it life and 
human interest. 



